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SOME BIG SCHEMES. 


In the development of railway schemes the pre- 
sent age is most prolific. Two of these are 
of colonial inception and of great magnitude— 
namely, the Canadian Pacific Railway from sea 
to sea of North America: and the Australian 
Trans-continental line, which is intended ulti- 
mately to connect Adelaide in the south with 
Port Darwin in the north. Yet there is noth- 
ing startling about these projects, because they 
are in familiar fields of enterprise and expansion, 
and because they seem not merely legitimate, 
but obviously necessary sooner or later. 

A much smaller project, indeed, may seem 
much more extravagant; such, for instance, as 
Mr Stanley’s scheme for a line of railway to 
unite the Upper with the Lower Congo, and so 
avoid the interruption to navigation caused by 
the Falls. This railway will not be very long, 
but it will be difficult to construct, and neces- 
sarily costly, from the distance which material 
and skilled labour will have to be conveyed. 
But it is one of the/first things which will have 
to be done, and which doubtless will be done, 
before the attractive country which Mr Stanley 
has made known to the civilised world can be 
brought within the bounds of commerce and 
civilisation, A railway into Central Africa, 
indeed, is no new idea, and has been in part 
realised already by the French, who are engaged 
in making a line from their settlement on the 
Senegal to a place called Bammaku, on the upper 
reaches of the Niger. This railway will be some 
six hundred miles in length ; and from its interior 
terminus, it is expected that Timbuctoo can be 
reached in less than a week by steam-launches, 
These schemes, then, if not great as engineering 
feats in comparison with others which we have 
to mention, are certainly ‘big’ with potenti- 
alities. 

Of vast importance to the British empire, again, 
is the intention to expend some fifty millions in 
developing the railway system of India. It is 
known that a very large proportion of the wheat 


actually produced in India is wasted, because 
of the insufficiency of existing means of getting 
it to market. It is also known, by the careful 
reports of experts, that vast tracts which are 
peculiarly adapted to wheat cultivation are now 
lying useless, and that, although the present 
production of wheat in the empire is between 
two hundred and two hundred and forty million 
bushels annually, it could be. almost immediately 
doubled were communication established. With 
an adequate development of the railway system, 
it is probable that India may vie with America 
as the granary of the world. 

Then another thing necessary for the develop- 
ment of India and, through India, for an exten- 
sion of our trade and influence, is the opening of 
direct communication with Western China and 
Tibet. To this end, Mr A. R. Colquhoun 
planned a line of railway from the coasts of 
British Burmah through Northern Siam and 
the Shan States to the south-west frontier of 
China. The whole line of route has been ex- 
plored ; and the reports of Mr Colquhoun have 
been confirmed by travellers who have followed 
him, especially by Mr Carl Bock, regarding the 
natural wealth of the countries to be traversed 
by the main line and its proposed feeders. It 
would bring Rangoon into direct connection with 
the populous towns of Zimmé, Raheng, and 
Bangkok, and in fact with the whole population 
of Siam and the Shan States, variously estimated 
as between thirty and forty millions. The only 
difficult part of this railway is said to be where 
it will have to cross the mountains between 
British Burmah and Siam; but even there the 
difficulties are not greater than have been encoun- 
tered and overcome in many other parts of the 
world. The cost of construction at this point is 
estimated by Mr Colquhoun at fifteen thousand 
pounds per mile ; but the main length, he thinks, 
could be constructed for a little over seven thou- 
sand pounds per mile, The total cost from 
Rangoon to Kiang-hseu, on the banks of the 
Mekong River, he estimates at a little over three 
millions sterling. This is certainly not a large 
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outlay for the advantages which may be expected 
to result; and this railway, or something like 
it, we shall probably see ere many years; but 
in the meantime Mr Colquhoun has turned his 
attention to other matters, and the scheme 
sleeps. 

Another project to link our Indian possessions 
with the East is that of Mr C. H. Lepper, whose 
idea was to construct a short line of railway— 
about a hundred and fifty miles—from Makum 
in Assam to Mainla, on the Irrawadi. This 
would connect at Makum with the Assam Rail- 
way Company’s line, whose terminus is to be at 
that place; and would, it is said, tap the trade 
of the province of Sze-chu-en, and thereafter 
that of Tibet and Western China. The western 
terminus of the Assam Railway is at Dibrugarh, 
on the Brahmaputra ; and between that place and 
Calcutta the traffic is carried by steamers. 

Whether or not these two schemes be carried 
to fruition, there are strong reasons for pro- 
secuting a connection with Tibet. The chief 
difficulty heretofore has been the opposition of 
China, who has guarded with jealousy her rights 
of suzerainty over the rich and populous country 
of the Grand Llama. That jealousy has com- 

lled us to employ Nepaul as the intermediary 
in what little trade we do with Tibet. Towards 
the end of last century, Nepaul was also made 
tributary to China; and as recently as 1816, a 
Chinese army occupied Khatmandu. Now, while 
the Chinese are essentially a nation of traders, 
the Pekin government is one excessively jealous 
of its own authority and prestige, and hence it 
is easy to understand the disfavour with which 
the efforts of Anglo-Indians have been regarded 
when they took a Tibetan direction. The recent 
expedition to the Lachen Valley, which was under- 
taken by Mr Macaulay, and some particulars of 
which have appeared in the Times, was an especial 
cause of disturbance to the Celestial mind. But 
now it is reported that the Chinese government 
has been pacified by the assurance that there is 
no intention on our part of opening up routes 
without their consent, and that so far from 
longer opposing, they are now prepared to facili- 
tate our endeavours to form direct trade-relations 
with Tibet. 

Such a trade-route was one of the dreams of 
Warren Hastings, who, as Mr Clements Markham 
tells us, ‘opened a correspondence with the rulers 
of Tibet and Bhutan ; succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations by the despatch of an embassy ; 
by his liberal encouragement of trade, brought 
down crowds of mountaineers to his fair at 
cn He followed up his first mission by a 
second and third to Bhutan, with the object of 
cementing the recently formed friendship; and 
finally sent a fourth embassy to Bhutan, which 
extended its operations into Tibet” But with 
all this excellent beginning, practically no 
advance has been made since, and Tibet remains 
to all intents and purposes a sealed land to 
British traders. It is surprising, in these days 
of exploring enterprises, how few Europeans have 
ever penetrated into the heart of Tibet ; yet from 
what is known of the country, it would appear 
to present a splendid field for trade. It is con- 
ceivable that the Tibetans are already in a 
position to buy from us, and to pay for in kind, 
as many millions of yards of textile fabrics as 


Mr Stanley thinks the Africans may be able to 
do—some day. For our part, we should hope 
more from commercial relations with a clever 
Asiatic people, than with the backward races of 
the Dark Continent. At anyrate, some practical 
steps are being taken at last to realise the 
dreams of Warren Hastings and some of his 
successors. 

The expedition lately sent out under the 
charge of Mr Macaulay was despatched by 
the lieutenant-governor of Bombay, in conse- 
quence of reports that the Tibetan authorities 
at Phari had interfered with the export trade, 
Mr Macaulay’s mission was to visit the frontier, 
ascertain the real state of affairs, obtain the 
friendship of the independent Maharajah of 
Sikkim, and endeavour to open up a trade- 
road through the Lachen Valley. The expedi- 
tion seems to have been successful in every 
respect, and to have brought back favourable 
a of trade prospects by the Lachen route. 
This route has the advantage of never bein 
closed by snow for any length of time, an 
Mr Macaulay has established friendly relations 
with the surrounding authorities. It has the 
further advantage of avoiding the tolls which 
are levied on the traffic passing through Nepaul ; 
and this is a very important item, for the 
effect of these tolls has been to leave the trade 
between India and Tibet almost entirely in 
the hands of Nepaulese merchants. In conse- 
quence, it has yet attained but small dimensions, 
being represented by something under three hun- 
dred thousand rupees annually of imports from 
Tibet, and of under one hundred thousand rupees 
of exports thereto. 

It has been pointed out as a remarkable fact, 
that within a hundred miles of Darjecling 
there is a confirmed tea-drinking people which 
obtains all its supplies of the fragrant herb 
from the markets of China, more than a thou- 
sand miles distant. Darjeeling is the centre 
of the Indian tea-growing industry, and Dar- 
jecling is now united with the railway system 
of the empire. The distance between Dar- 
jeeling and Kongralama was traversed by Mr 
Macaulay in nine days; and Shigatze, the 
capital of the province of Tsang, is but five 
days’ journey further; while to reach Shigatze 
through Nepaul occupies several weeks. Once 
at Shigatze, the whole of Tibet is open to the 
trader; and the Tibetans are eager purchasers, 
when they can get the chance, of English broad- 
cloths and coloured cottons and of hardware of 
various sorts. In return, they have to give 
gold, spices, cattle, and above all, wool of the 
finest quality and in unlimited quantity. We 
may look forward to the day, then, when the 
iron-horse will follow still more expeditiously 
the route marked out by the recent expedition, 
and enable us to beat down with the friendly 
arm of commerce the barriers on the western 
frontiers of China, even as we have surmounted 
those on the eastern. 

But if we are in the prospect of pet | rail- 
way communication between India and China, 
is there any hope of the realisation of the dream 
of railway communication between England and 
India? Engineers say yes; and there are many 
others who agree with them. The subject has 
been receiving a great deal of quiet but close 
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consideration within the last year or two, not 
of dreamers, but of hard-headed, clear-sighted 
men of business. 

There are several schemes; but it would take 
too long to explain them fully, and indeed any 
explanation must be imperfect without maps. 
We can but indicate briefly the most favoyred 
projects, which, although they may have been 
already casually noted in these pages, may be 
now presented more in detail. 

There is, first of all, what is known as the 
Euphrates Valley scheme. The idea of this 
project is to carry a railway through Asiatic 
Turkey to the shores of the Persian Gulf. The 
objections urged by some experts to this scheme 


are—(1) that it would be very costly ; (2) that: 


it is not by any means proved to be practicable 
throughout ; (3) that it would either have to be 
carried along the river-side, and so be subject 
to inundation, or else taken inland through a 
desert country, which could afford no supporting 
traffic ; (4) that even if constructed to the Persian 
Gulf, it could hardly be carried further, because 
the country between the mouth of the river and 
India is desert, crossed by high ranges of moun- 
tains, of intense heat, little water, and a scanty 
and marauding population; and lastly, it would 
not in any case afford an unbroken land com- 
munication between Europe and India. 


Next, there is what is called the Tigris Valley | 


scheme. This comprises a line from Scutari to 
Bagdad vid the valley of the Tigris, and thence 
to India; while another proposes to run from 
Scutari through Ismid to Aleppo, thence by the 
Euphrates Valley to Bussorah, and thence to 
Kurrachee, on the Indian system. The objec- 
tions mentioned against the Euphrates Valley 
scheme are understood to apply more or less to 
each of these, and especially in respect that 
not one of them would afford an unbroken 
land-line. 

The scheme which has advanced most in 
favour is that which Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
framed upwards of thirty years ago, and has been 
recently revived. It takes Constantinople as its 
starting-point on the European system, and am 
through Angora, Sivas, Van, Teheran, Meshdt, 
Herat, and Candahar to Sukkur, where it joins 
the Indian system. The total length of railway 
under this scheme is three thousand miles, of 
which one thousand would be in Turkish terri- 
tory, twelve hundred in Persia, and eight hun- 
dred in Afghanistan. That is to say, as regards 
the main line; but the intention is to throw 
off branches at various points, to tap inter- 
mediate traffic. There would be some passes 
to cross in Persia, and also between Herat and 
Candahar; but the engineering difficulties are 
said to be quite surmountable without extrava- 

ant cost. Whatever the cost of an Indo- 

uropean line, it may be accepted that the 
through-traffic will never compensate for it, and 
that the local traffic must be relied on for interest 
and profit. That being so, the route proposed 
by Sir M. Stephenson seems to offer the best 

rospect of suitable returns. Negotiations, we 
ation are actually in progress with the Sub- 
lime Porte for the necessary concessions and 
‘firmans’ to enable the preliminary steps to be 
. taken ; and some day or other we may see the 
prospectus issued of the Constantinople and 


Sukkur Trans-continental Railway Company. By 
this route, it is said, one might go from London 
to Calcutta in a week ! 

Whether any of us now living shall live to see 
the day when such a journey is possible, may 
well be doubted; but it is surely within the 
range of probability that our children will look 
upon the Indo-European railway with as much 
complacency as we do upon the Suez Canal. 

But if London to Calcutta by rail seems in 
the meantime something of a dream, what shall 
we say of the idea of going from London to 
New York by rail? At first thought, it seems 
impossible ; but an American scheme suggests 
the possibility, if not the probability. A certain 
Major Kent has devised a project for constructing 
a railway from the United States to Asia—the 
existing lines of American railway to be brought 
into conjunction with the western terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific line at Fort Simpson. Thence 
a line of five hundred and twenty-five miles 
would have to be constructed along the coast to 
Mount St Elias, and thence about one thousand 
miles across the Alaska Territory to Behring’s 
Straits, which would have to be bridged. The 
bridging is said to be an easy matter, as the 
straits are only about thirty miles wide at a 
point where is a cluster of islands so placed that 
the widest space to be crossed would be only 
two miles. From East Cape on the Asiatic side, 
the railway would follow the coast-line as far 
as possible, for the sake of the temperature, and 
would eventually join the Russian system of 
railways at Vladiovskii When the Russian 
system is complete, the connection with St 

etersburg would be attained; and if with St 
Petersburg, then with all Europe, and with 
London via the Channel Tunnel ! 

There is a boldness about this idea worthy of 
the transatlantic mind; but for ourselves, we 
confess to not being pons’ yet to grasp it; 
we can only ponder and wonder, 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


crisis, however, was averted—‘ mercifully,’ 
as Lady Markham said. Dr Howard from South- 
ampton—whom she had thought of only by 
chance, on the spur of the moment, as a way 
of getting rid of Markham—produced some new 
lights ; and in reality was so successful with the 
invalid, that he rallied, and it became possible 
to remove him by slow stages to his own house, 
to die there, which he did in due course, but 
some time after, and decorously, in the right 
way and place. Frances felt herself like a spec- 
tator at a play during all this strange interval, 
looking on at the third act of a tragedy, which 
somehow had got involved in a drawing-room 
comedy, with scenes alternating, and throwing a 
kind of wretched reflection of their poor humour 
upon the tableaux of the darker drama, She 
thought that she never should forget the counten- 
ance of Nelly Winterbourn as she took her seat 
beside her husband in the invalid carriage in 
which he was conveyed away, and turned to 
wave a farewell to the little group which had 
assembled to watch the departure. Her face 
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was quivering with a sort of despairing impa- 
cipations of a living creature tied to one who 
was dead—nerves and temper and every part of 
her being wrought to a feverish excitement, made 
half delirious by the prospect, the possibility 
of escape. A wretched sort of spasmodic smile 
was upon her lips as she waved her hand to the 
spectators—those spectators all on the watch to 
real her countenance, who, she knew, were as 
well aware of the position as herself. Frances 
was learning the lesson thus set practically before 
her with applications of her own. She knew 
now to a great extent what it all meant, and 
why Markham disappeared as soon as the carriage 
drove away; while her mother, with an aspect 
of intense relief, returned to her guests. ‘I feel 
as if I could breathe again,’ Lady Markham said. 
‘Not that I should have grudged anything I 
could do for poor dear Nelly; but there is 
something so terrible in a death in one’s house.’ 

x quite enter into your feelings, dear—oh, 
quite !* said Mrs Montague; ‘most painful, and 
most embarrassing besides.’ 

‘Oh, as for that!’ said Lady Markham. ‘It 
would have been indeed a great annoyance and 
vexation to break up our pleasant party, and put 
out all your plans. But one has to submit in 
such cases. However, I am most thankful it has 
not come to that. Poor Mr Winterbourn may 
last yet-—for months, Dr Howard says.’ 

‘Dear me ; do you think that is to be desired ?’ 
said the other, ‘for poor Nelly’s sake.’ 

‘Poor Nelly!’ said the young ladies. ‘Only 
fancy, months! What a terrible fate !’ 

‘And yet it was — to be a great match 
for her, a penniless girl !’ 

‘It was a great match,’ said Lady Markham 
composedly. ‘And dear Nelly has always be- 
haved so well. She is an example to many 
women that have much less to put up with 
than she has.—Frances, will you see about the 
lawn-tennis? I am sure you want to shake 
off the impression, you poor girls, who have 
been so good.’ 

‘Oh, dear Lady Markham, you don’t suppose 
we could have gone on laughing and making a 
noise while there was such anxiety in the house. 
But we shall like a game, now that there is no 
impropriety 

And we are all so glad,’ said the mother, 
‘that there was no occasion for turning out! for 
our visits are so dove-tailed, I don’t know where 
we should have gone—and our house in the hands 
of the workmen. I, for one, am very thankful 


j that poor Mr Winterbourn has a little longer 


to live.’ 

Thus, after this singular episode, the ordina 
life of the household was resumed; and though 
the name of poor Nelly recurred at intervals 
for a day or two, there were many things that 
were of more importance—a great garden-party, 
for instance, for which, fortunately, Lady Mark- 
ham had not cancelled the invitations—a yacht- 
ing expedition, various other pleasant things. 
The comments of the company were diverted to 
Claude, who, finding Frances more easily con- 
vinced than the others that draughts were to 
be carefully avoided, sought her out on most 
occasions, notwithstanding her plain-speaking 
about his fancifulness. 


‘Perhaps you were right,’ he said, ‘that I 
think too much about my health. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you were quite right. But I have 
always been warned that I was very delicate ; 
and see that makes one rather a bore to 
one’s friends,’ 

‘Oh, I hope you will forgive me, Mr Ramsay ! 
I never meant’—— 

‘There is r Winterbourn, you see,’ said 
Claude, accepting the broken apology, with a 
benevolent nod of his head and the mild pathos 
of a smile. ‘He was one of your rash people, 
never paying any attention to what was the 
matter with him. He was quite _a well-preserved 
sort of man when he married Nelly St John; 
and now you see what a wreck! By Jove, 
though, I shouldn’t like my wife, if I married, 
to treat me like Nelly. But I promise you there 
should be no Markham in my case.’ 

‘I don’t know what Markham has to do with 
it,” said Frances with sudden spirit. 

‘Oh, you don’t know !—Well, he continued, 
looking at her, ‘perhaps you don’t know; and 
so much the better. an mind about Mark- 
ham, I should expect my wife to be with me 
when I am ill; not to leave me to servants, to 
give me my—everything I had to take; and to 
cheer me up, you know. Do you think there 
is anything unreasonable in that ?’ 

‘O no, indeed. Of course, if—if—she was 
fond of you—which of course she would be, or 
you would not want to marry her,’ 

‘Yes,’ said Claude. ‘Go on, please; I like to 
hear you talk.’ 

‘I mean,’ said Frances, stumbling a little, feel- 
ing a significance in this encouragement which 
disturbed her, ‘that, of cowrse—there would be 
no question of reasonableness. She would just 
do it by nature. One never asks if it is reason- 
able or not.’ 

‘Ah, you mean you wouldn’t. But other girls 
are different. There is Con, for instance.’ 

‘Mr Ramsay, I don’t think you ought to speak 
to me so about my sister. Constance, if she 
re jin such a position, would do—what was 
right. 

‘For that matter, I suppose Nelly Winterbourn 
does what is right—at least, every one says she 
behaves so well. If that is what you mean 
by right, I shouldn’t relish it at all in my 
wife,’ 

Frances said nothing for a minute, and then 
she asked: ‘Are you going to be married, Mr 
Ramsay?’ in a tone which was half indignant, 
half amused, 

At this he started a little, and gave her an 
inquiring look. ‘That is a question that wants 
thinking of, he said. ‘Yes, I suppose I am, if 
I can find any one as nice as that. You are 
always giving me renseiynements, Miss Waring, 
If 1 can find some one who will, as you say, 
never ask whether it is reasonable’ 

‘Then,’ said Frances, recovering something of 
the sprightliness which had distinguished her in 
old days, ‘you don’t want to marry any one in 
particular, but just a wife 4’ 

‘What else could I marry?’ he asked in a 
peevish tone. Then, with a change of his voice : 
I don’t want to conceal anything from you; 
and there is no doubt you must have heard—I 
was engaged to your sister Con; but she ran 
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away from me,’ he added with pathos. ‘You 
must have heard that.’ 

‘I do not wonder that you were very fond 
of her, cried Frances. ‘I see no one so 
delightful as—she would be if she were 
here.’ 

She had meant to make a simple statement, 
and say, ‘No one so delightful as she ;’ ‘but 
paused, remembering that the circumstances had 
not been to Constance’ advantage, and that 
here she would have been in her proper 
sphere. 

As for Claude, he was somewhat embarrassed. 
He said: ‘Fond is perhaps not exactly the word. 
I thought she would have suited me—better 
than any one I knew.’ 

‘If that was all, said Frances, ‘you would 
not mind very much; and I do not wonder 
that she came away; for it would be rather 
dreadful to be married because a gentleman 
thought one suited him.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that would be so—in 
every case,’ cried Claude with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

‘In any case, I think you should never tell 
the girl’s sister, Mr Ramsay; it is not a very 
nice thing to do,’ 

‘Miss Waring—Frances !—I was not thinking 
of you as any girl’s sister; I was thinking of 

ou’ 
. ‘I hope not at all; for it would be a great 
pity to waste any more thoughts on our family,’ 
said Frances. ‘I have sometimes been a little 
vexed that Constance came, for it changed all 
my life, and took me away from every one I 
knew. But I am glad you have told me this, 
for now I understand it quite’ She did not 
rise from where she was seated and leave him, 
as he almost hoped she would, making a little 
quarrel of it, but sat still, with a composure 
which Claude felt was much less complimentary. 
‘Now that I know all about it,’ she said, after 
a little interval, with a laugh, ‘I think what 
you want would be very unreasonable—and what 
no woman could do,’ 

‘You said the very reverse five minutes ago,’ 
he said sulkily. 

*Yes—but I didn’t know what the—what the 
wages were,’ she said with another laugh. ‘It 
is you who are giving me renseignements now, 

Claude took his complaint next morning to 
Lady Markham’s room. ‘She actually chaffed 
me—chaffed me, I assure you; though she looks 
as if butter would not melt in her mouth,’ 


‘That is a little vulgar, Claude. 
talk like that to a girl, what can you expect? 
Some, indeed, may be rather grateful to you, 
as showing how little you look for; but you 
know I have always told you what you ought 
to try to do is to inspire a grande passion. 

‘That is what I should like above all things 
to do, said the young man ; ‘ but’—— 

*But—it would cost too much trouble ?’ 

‘Perhaps; and T am not an impassioned sort 
of man.—Lady Markham, was it really from me _ 
that Constance ran away ?’ 

‘I have told you before, Claude, that was not 
how it should be spoken of. She did not run 
away. She took into her head a romantic idea 
of making acquaintance with her father, in 
which Markham encouraged her. 


If you 


Or perhaps | 


it was Markham that put it into her head. It 
is possible—I can’t tell you—that Markham had 
already something else in his own head, and 
that he had begun to think it would be a good 
thing to try if other changes could be made.’ 

‘What could Markham have in his head? and 
what changes’ 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘how can you ask me? I know 
how you have all been talking. You speculate, 
just as I do,’ 

‘TI don’t think so, Lady Markham,’ said Claude. 
‘IT am sure Markham would find all that sort of 
thing a great bore. Of course I know what you 
mean. But I don’t think so. I have always 
told them my opinion. Whatever may happen, 
Markham will stick to you.’ 

‘Poor Markham!’ she said with a quick 
revulsion of feeling. ‘After all, it is a little 
hard, is it not, that he should have nothing 
brighter than that to look to in his life?’ 

‘Than you?’ said Claude. ‘If you ask my 
opinion, I don’t think so. I think he’s a lucky 
fellow. An old mother, I don’t deny, might be 
a bore, An old lady, half blind, never hearing 
what you say, sitting by the fire—like the 
mothers in books, or the Mrs Nickleby kind. 
But you are as young and handsome and bright 
as any of them—keeping everything right for 
him, asking nothing. Upon my word, I think 
he is very well off. I wish I were in his 
place.’ 

Lady Markham was pleased. Affectionate 
flattery of this kind is always sweet to a woman. 
She laughed, and said he was a gay deceiver. 
‘But, my dear boy, you will make me think a 
great deal more of myself than I have any right 
to think.’ 

‘You ought to think more of yourself.—And 
so you really do not think that Con ? In 
many ways, dear Lady Markham, I feel that 
Con—understood me better than any one else— 
except you.’ 

‘I think you are right, Claude,’ she said with 
a grave face. 

‘T am beginning to feel quite sure I am right. 
When she writes, does she never say anything 
about me?’ 

‘Of course, she always—asks for you.’ 

‘Ts that all?) Asking does not mean much,’ 

‘What more could she say? Of course she 
knows that she has lost her place in your affee- 
tion by her own rashness.’ 

‘Not lost, Lady Markham. 
to do that’ 

‘It is true. Perhaps I should have said, fears 
that she has forfeited—your respect.’ 


It is not so easy 


‘After all, she has done nothing wrong,’ he | 


said. 

‘Nothing wrong ; but rash, headstrong, foolish, 
O yes, she has been all that. It is in the Waring 
blood !? 

‘I think you are a little hard upon her, Lady 
Markham.—By the way, don’t you think yourself, 
that with two daughters to marry, and—and all 
that: it would be a good thing if Mr Waring— 
for you must have got over all your little tiffs 
long ago—don’t you think that it would be a 

‘ood thing if he could be persuaded to—come 
ack 

She had watched him with eyes that gleamed 
from below her dropped eyelids, She said now, 
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as she had done to Sir Thomas: ‘I should put 
no difficulties in the way, you may be sure.’ 

‘It would be more respectable,’ said Claude. 
‘If getting old is good for anything, you know, 
it should make up quarrels ; don’t you think so? 
It would be a great deal better in every way. 

‘Markham,’ she said, ‘you think, would then 
be free ?’ 

‘Well—then it wouldn’t matter particularly 
about Markham, what he did,” the young man 


said. 

Lady Markham had borne a great many such 
assaults in her life as if she felt nothing; but 
as a matter of fact she did feel them 
and when a probable new combination was thus 
calmly set before her, her usual composure was 
put to a severe test. She smiled upon Claude, 
indeed, as long as he remained with her, and 
allowed him no glimpse of her real feelings ; but 
when he was gone, felt for a moment her heart 
fail her. She had, even in the misfortunes which 
had crossed her life, secured always a great share 
of her own way. Many ple do this even 
when they suffer most. hether they get it 
cheerfully or painfully, they yet get it, which is 
always something. Waring, when, in his fasti- 
dious impatience and irritation, because he did 
not get his, he had flung forth into the unknown, 
and abandoned her and her life altogether, did 
still, though at the cost of pain and scandal, help 

is wife to this triumph, that she departed from 
none of her requirements, and remained mistress 
of the battlefield. She had her own way, though 
he would not yield to it. But as a woman 
grows older, and becomes less capable of that 

rtinacity which is the best means of securing 
er own way, and when the conflicting wills 
oe hers are many instead of being only one, 
state of the matter changes. Constance had 
turned against her, when she was on the eve of 
an arrangement which would have been so very 
much for Con’s good. And Frances, though so 
submissive in some points, would not be so, she 
felt instinctively, on others) And Markham— 
that was the most fundamental shock of all— 
Markham might possibly in the future have 
oop oe and hopes independent altogether of 
is mother’s, in antagonism with all her arrange- 
ments. This, which she had not anticipated, 
went to her heart. And when she thought 
of what had been suggested to her with so 
much composure—the alteration of her whole 
life, the substitution of her husband, from whom 
she had been so long parted, who did not think 
as she did nor live as she did, for her son, who, 
with all his faults, which she knew so well, was 
yet in sympathy with her in all she thought 
and wished ard knew—this suggestion made her 
sick and fa‘st. It had come, though not with 
any force, even from Markham himself. It had 
come from Sir Thomas, who was one of the 
oldest of her friends; and now Claude set it 
before her in all the forcible simplicity of com- 
monplace: it would be more respectable! She 
laughed almost violently when he left her, but 
it was a laugh which was not far from tears. 

‘Claude has been complaining of you,’ she said 

to Frances, recovering herself with an instan- 


eeply ; | case 


you had found that you could like him yourself, 
which would have been the best thing, perhaps 
—you were quite right in what you said. So 
far as Constance is concerned, it is all that I 
could wish.’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Frances, ‘you don’t want Con- 
stance—you would not let her—accept that ?’ 

‘Accept what? My love, you must not be so: 
emphatic. Accept a life full of luxury, splendour 
even, if she likes—and every care forestalled. 
My dear little girl, you don’t know anything 
about the world,’ 

Frances pondered for some time before she 
replied. ‘Mamma,’ she said again, ‘if such a 
arose—you said that the best thing for me 
would have been to have liked—Mr Ramsay. 
There is no question of that. But if such a case 
arose 

‘Yes, my dear’—Lady Markham took her 
daughter’s er in her own and looked at her 
with a smile of pleasure—‘I hope it will some 
day. And what then?’ 

‘Would you—think the same about me? 
Would you consider the life full of luxury, as 
you said—would you desire for me the same 
thing as for Constance ?’ 

Lady Markham held the girl’s hand clasped 
in both of hers; the soft caressing atmosphere 
about her enveloped Frances. ‘My dear,’ she 
said, ‘this is a very serious question. You are 
not asking me for curiosity alone ?’ 

‘It is a very serious question,’ Frances said. 

And the mother and daughter looked at each 
other closely, with more meaning, perhaps, than 
had as yet been in the eyes of either, notwith- 
standing all the excitement of interest in their 
first meeting. It was some time before another 
word was said. Frances saw in her mother a 
woman full of determination, very clear as to 
what she wanted, very unlikely to be turned 
from it by softer impulses, although outside she 
was so tender and soft; and Lady Markham saw 
in Frances a girl who was entirely submissive, 
yet immovable, whose dove’s eyes had a steady 
soft gaze, against which the kindred light of her 
own had no power. It was a mutual revelation. 
There was no conflict nor appearance of conflict 
between these two, so like each other, two gentle 
and soft-voiced women, both full of natural 
courtesy and disinclination to wound or offend ; 
both seeing everything around them very clearly 
from her own, perhaps limited, point of view ; 
and both feeling that between them nothing but 
the absolute truth would do. 

‘You trouble me, Frances,’ said Lady Markham 
at length. ‘When such a case arises, it will be 
time enough. In the abstract, I should of course 
feel for one as I feel for the other.—Nay, stop 
a little. I should wish to provide for you, as 
for Constance, a life of assured comfort. Well, 
if you will drive me to it, of wealth and all that 
wealth brings. Assuredly, that is what I should 
wish.’ She gave Frances’ hand a pressure which 
was almost painful, and then drop it, ‘I 
hope you have no fancy for poverty theoretically, 
like your patron saint,’ she added lightly, trying 
= ia from the gravity of the question by a 

ugh. 

‘Mother,’ said Frances, in a voice which was 


taneous effort when her daughter came into the tremulous and yet steady, ‘1 want to tell you— 
room; ‘but I don’t object, my dear. Unless | 1 think neither of poverty nor of money, I am 
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more used, perhaps, to the one than the other. I 
will do what you wish in everything—everything 
else ; but’—— 

‘Not in the one thing which would probably 
be the only thing I asked of you, said Lady 
Markham with a smile. She put her hands on 
Frances’ shoulders and gave her a kiss upon 
her cheek. ‘My dear child, you probably think 
this is quite original, she said; ‘but 1 assure 
you it is what almost every daughter one time 
or other says to her parents: Anything else— 
anything ; Pi Happily, there is no ques- 
tion between you and me. Let us wait till the 
occasion arises. It is always time enough to fall 
out. 


ABOUT IRISH EGGS. 


Tue Irish export egg-trade is a great industry, 
of comparatively recent growth. It commenced 
with the running of ‘cross Channel steamers, 
before which time it was almost unknown ; now, 
its ramifications extend from Dublin to the 
most obscure village in the wilds of Kerry, the 
moors of Connaught, the highlands of Donegal, 
to every port from which a steamer leaves for 
England, Scotland, or Wales. Potatoes, pigs, 
porter, and whisky were formerly among the 
chief consumable exports from Ireland. 
Encland was the land of roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, Scotland the land of cakes, Ireland 
was the land of whisky and potatoes. 

Things have changed; the potato has never 
recovered since its total failure in 1846. The 
pig, although still a prominent export—tens of 
thousands being shipped annually, alive and 
dead—has met a most formidable opponent in 
its American cousin, the Chicago hog. We 
might add more on Irish exports in general, but 
wish to confine ourselves to the Irish export 
ega-trade in particular. 

Seeing that some three-fourths of the whole 
population of Lreland are more or less connected 
with or engaged in agricultural pursuits, there 
is probably no question more often asked daily, 
by at least one million of the population of 
Ireland, than, ‘ What is the price of eggs?? From 
the moment the well-known ‘Cluck, cluck’ is 
heard from the hen, announcing the production 
of an egg, there is a rush made for it, which 
never ceases until the empty shell is thrown 
into the ash-bin, That egg is bartered and 
rebartered, sold and sold again, many times 
before it is introduced to the  breakfast-table. 
Many lies are told about its age, some about 
its size, many more about its price. Eggs are 
bought by the dozen and by the hundred of six 
score. In some parts of Ireland, notably in 
Dublin market, the hundred counts one hundred 
and twenty-four, 

The trade is divided mainly into two classes 
—buyers and shippers or exporters. The former 
are again subdivided into two other classes— 
dealers and shopkeepers. Buyers sell direct to 
the shippers ; shippers export direct either to a 
customer in Scotland, England, or Wales, or to 
an agent or broker there, who sells for him on 
commission. 


The buyer is a man or woman) principal market day in rural Ireland. 


cases, giving goods, such as groceries, needles, 
thread, and other like useful articles, in barter 
for eggs. Dealers are a smaller class of buyers. 
They are mostly old women who have what is 
called a ‘dealing, that is, a small shop, which 
from ten to thirty shillings would stock ; their 
husbands or children being of the labouring 
class. These poor dealers buy up from three to 
four hundred eggs weekly, mostly obtaining the 
same by barter. These they usually send in by 
a donkey-cart in a basket resembling a fish- 
woman’s creel, once a week, to the town where 
the nearest shipper resides; or sometimes, if 
needy, will sell for a less price than would be 
had from the shipper, to a well-to-do buyer. 
Even in the Rb walks of life there is 
pride, and the poorest dealers will not sell to 
any one but a shipper, unless they are very badly 
off for ready-money. 

The egg-trade differs from most others in this 
articular—the supply of eggs of good quality is 
imited, the demand unlimited. The grocer, the 
ironmonger, the druggist, and most other mer- 
chants buy in a lot of goods, stocking their shop 
or store, and then have perhaps a three months’ 
supply. The egg-shipper or merchant is quite 
different; he has orders for twenty, fifty, or 
one hundred cases weekly. Casual orders may 
come in for more, so that he must always keep 
buying; and if his supply fails, he loses his 
custom and reduces his income. Consequently, 
the shipper with a good connection requires the 
most eggs ; the more he can buy, the more money 
he makes; further, the margin of profit is so 
small after passing through so many hands, it 
only pays the shipper to export in quantity. It 
is most essential to the shipper to be able to 
— as many eggs as he requires, and this 
eads to many practices utterly unknown in other 
businesses. To secure the custom of buyers and 
dealers who bring in a good sample of eggs, the 
shipper often advances money without interest 
in sums varying according to the ‘strength’ of 
the borrower, from one pound to twenty. This 
is lent without receipt, Tou, or any formality 
beyond asking one of the shipper’s men_ to 
witness the transaction, and the writer has 
often known that evidence omitted. It is repaid 
by the borrower at so much a ‘ trip.’ 

Borrowers are often offered by opposition 
shippers threepence to sixpence per hundred 
over market price, and seldom, if ever, do 
they yield to this temptation without giving 
the man who lent them the money the pre- 
ference ; and except in case of death, or some 
heavy loss falling on the borrower, such as the 
death of a cow or horse or pigs, do these poo 
dealers or buyers fail in paying any money 
advanced them. These buyers and dealers pro- 
cure these loans, similarly, to advance the money 
in smaller sums to the wives and daughters of 
the farmers who rear the fowl, thus guaranteeing 
to themselves a regular weekly supply. The 
dealers who receive the eggs from the ‘grower’ 
give as little as possible for them, saying they 
heard the price paid by nearest shipper was only 
so much per hundred on ‘last Saturday — 


owning, or in many cases hiring, a donkey, mule, | dealer or buyer on reselling to shipper expatiates 
or horse, and going from one farmer’s house to| on the freshmess and size of the article ; and 
another buying their eggs for money ; or in many | unless he holds shipper’s money, would try every 
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egg-store in the town for a price, and would go 
~ he out of his way for a penny or twopence 
per hundred extra. Dealers and buyers are, as 
a rule, scrupulously honest ; but in the matter of 
truthfulness there is some room for improvement. 
The same must be said as regards some of the 
shippers. The bad habit of lying grows on those 
who are thrown into constant intercourse with 
those who lie, believing it a legitimate part 
of their trade. We will illustrate the case in 
point by a common trade incident. 

Brian Finn is a strong ‘buyer ;’ he comes in 
weekly with a horse-load—six or seven twelve- 
hundred cases—of eggs from a good district. 
(Egg-shippers know a good and a bad district of 
eggs, as a farmer would know good land, or a 
connoisseur in wines a vintage.) He usually 
draws up his horse at the shipper’s store, or in 
some cases a few houses or even a street off—the 
cause of the latter my story will show—and asks, 
after the usual remarks about the weather: 
‘What are ye paying to-day ?’ 

Shipper answers: ‘Seven shillings for hens’, 
and eight shillings for ducks’.’ 

Brian replies: ‘I have already refused seven- 
and-two and eight-and-two ; and because I thought 

ou would be as good as another. Besides, I 
ve’—and here Brian fumbles in the breast- 
ket of his frieze-coat, or in his hat—‘a letter 

bon the new shipper, the Englishman, telling 
me not to sell until he sees me.’ Whereupon 

Brian produces a note, soiled with dirt, from the 

Englishman, offering twopence per hundred more 

than any other shipper, for fresh, best quality 
eggs ; and to be sure, as Brian said, to give him 
a call before selling. 

Now, though, in all probability Brian’s first 
statement of being offered seven-and-two and 
eight-and-two is untrue, his letter is authentic ; 
the fact of the new English buyer advertising 
and sending out circulars being well known ; and 
Brian thinks the written evidence will confirm 
the spoken. 

If the shipper is badly in want of eggs, and 
the sample good, and he have orders without 
limit to price for really a first-class article, he 
will not lose Brian’s eggs, and probably replies : 
‘Well, Brian, the highest I paid this week was 
six-and-ten, and you are not satisfied with seven 
shillings. However, I will not let the English- 
man or 4 one else get your eggs when I want 
them ; so I will give you the seven-and-two for 
the hens, and eight-and-two for the ducks, and 
a shilling a case allowance to yourself.’ 

This final offer usually concludes the bargain, 
unless dealer is pretty sanguine of doing better. 
If buyer accepts, the eggs actually cost shipper 
seven-and-three and eight-and-three in store. 

The cage are now removed from Brian’s car 
by the shipper or his men. The eggs are all 
re-counted, and a good packer will keep two boys 
counting. a eggs are placed on a flat wicker 
tray called a ‘skip’ by ten times taking up three 
eggs in each hand, Six eggs are called a hand 
(although the full of two hands), Eggs are 
usually packed in cases holding twelve hundred 
—eight layers of one-and-a-half hundred each. 
In other markets, eggs are packed in half-cases, 
holding each six or eight hundred; others in 
thirteen, fourteen, and twenty hundred cases; 
and for still again another market, huge boxes, 


weighing when full from five to ten hundred- 
weight, containing from thirty-eight to forty-four 
hundred of eggs. All eggs must be packed in 
the best and finest quality of oaten straw. 
When Brian’s load is counted, packer calls out 
the return, say sixty hundred five hands and 
three eggs. 

Rarely is the return of a packer in a respect- 
able house called in question. Sometimes buyer 
may say he thought he had more; and then 
packer explains how and where his eggs were 
placed, which usually satisfies. As a rule, buyers 
are very accurate in the count they keep of the 
contents of their boxes, although mostly illi- 
terate men. Packed irregularly, according as 
bought up, and the contents of no two boxes 
the same, they will tell almost to an egg what 
they have, before the shipper’s men touch them. 
In paying, if the account come to twenty pounds 
and one penny, it is the custom of the trade 
for the shipper to pay the penny. Another 
peculiarity about the trade—the shipper makes 
the price, instead of, as in other trades, the 
owner of the goods making it. ‘Actual growers’ 
of eggs get the lowest price, both from the 
shipper himself, if they sell direct to him, and 
when selling through intermediate buyers. A 
dealer or buyer would refuse selling to a shipper, 
if he found out that shipper paid a farmer’s wife 
as much as he got. 

We have now traced the eggs into the shipper’s 
hands, from whom Scotchmen and Englishmen 
purchase. He has usually a number of ‘standing’ 
orders (that is, regular) for each week, price open, 
on best terms. These orders he buys to fill. 
Casual orders drop in, for which casual lots must 
be bought. Scotch and English provision-mer- 
chants study their own interests best by giving 
standing orders to a respectable house which 
knows its customers’ requirements. Some require 
cheap eggs to compete with foreign, others grudge 
no price in reason for large fresh eggs. Most 
shippers have relations, partners or agents, in 
nearly all the large towns ; these latter sell—and 
guarantee the shipper against bad debts—for a 
commission of one penny per hundred. 

Shipper’s maximum average margin which he 
puts on his eggs is from threepence to fourpence 
per hundred—less than one halfpenny a dozen— 
out of which he has to pay for labour, straw, and 
commission. At times, of course, a larger margin 
is made. When eggs are scarce, and the demand 
increases, the Irish shipper knows how to ‘lay it 
on.’ But here, again, the very great opposition 
from foreign eggs and the ever-increasing number 
of shippers neutralise an exorbitant margin. 
Bad debts, loss of ‘empties,’ claims for excessive 
waste, are among the great drawbacks to the 
trade. As regards the last, the shippers, as a 
rule, sell their eggs at a certain price free on 
board packet solely at English or Scotch pur- 
chasers’ risk. If packet sunk at one yard from 
the quay side, after shipper receiving a clear 
receipt from agents of steamship Company, the 
loss falls on ’cross Channel buyers, unless they 
are insured, which is rarely done. 

Bad debts are largely incurred by shippers’ 
reckless trading; speculating by buying largely 
without orders a perishable article; the market 
drops, and they must sell. They are then very 
liable to be tempted to fill orders from men 
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| know nothing at all about, whose circulars 
and nicely-got-up memorandum-forms tempt a 
struggling man with his stock daily diminishing 
in value. Others lose by the similar break-up 
of large ’cross Channel speculators in provisions, 
against whom the markets turn; and to owe a 
poor struggling or wealthy Irish shipper a -few 
pounds or a few hundreds does not give them 
a second’s thought. i 

The trade is a heavy one for small capitalists. 
Dealers, buyers, and shippers must all pay cash, 
or its equivalent, for every egg they ship. To 
’cross Channel buyers, the terms are also cash ; 
but all do not adhere to the rule, to their own 
loss, because the shipper charges a slow payer 
more for the eggs. ‘To do a paying egg-trade, 
you must ship in quantity and get in your money 
promptly, because the profits are so very small, 
that many shippers up and down the country 
are acting like the rural shopkeepers, having a 
general store to supply their customers with 
goods, and then shipping the eggs at a mere 
fraction above cost price. 

Events occur daily that influence other things, 
with which not even a remote connection can 
be traced. The opening of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel has affected the Irish export egg-trade ; 
quantities of Italian eggs of very fine quality 
are now before the English public, taking from 
and reducing the prices of Irish. Foreign com- 

etition in eggs from France, Italy, Germany, 

enmark, and Hungary has been keener than 
ever, the supply never having been larger, of 
better quality, or lower in price. An old 
shipper over forty years in the trade declared 
to the writer that unless things altered, the 
Irish export egg-trade must decline, labour is 
so much cheaper on the continent than in 
Ireland, or the raw material for work is not 
utilised there as it is done on the continent. 
Some foreign shippers are able also to allow 
half a hundred of eggs—out of a twelve hun- 
dred case—towards waste, and also to remove 
one of the greatest troubles of the trade by 
giving their egg-cases free. 

The cheapest case that will hold and travel 
safely with twelve hundred of eggs costs in 
Ireland from two /to three shillings; a matter 
of at least twopence per hundred on the eggs, 
to give it free. On having the same returned, 
it costs shipper at least sixpence; and a large 
percentage are lost, broken up, or stolen, The 
competition of the Irish dealers with the for- 
eigners does not end here, for the latter go to 
the trouble of sorting their eggs according to 
size. 

In the wholesale egg-markets in the large 
Scotch and English towns, a provision-merchant 
can buy almost any size, colour, or brand of 
foreign eggs, knowing what he will get without 
opening the case; just as in any other shop 
he orders a speciality regardless of price, and 
feels confident of getting what he orders, unless 
fraud is practised. But he cannot buy Irish 
eggs with the same confidence. This neglect 
can be remedied, and on this being done rests 
the only hope and future of the Irish trade. 
Irish eggs are better every way than foreign ; 
and Scotchmen and Englishmen will do their 
utmost to see Paddy’s empties safely returned ; 
they will still buy his eggs at a certain price 


free on board boat; they will forgive him the 
half hundred of eggs per case; but he must 
sort his eggs. He must sell small eggs as such, 
and not be selling them as large ones. 

The principal shipping ports for Irish eggs 
are Sligo, Derry, Belfast, Dundalk, Drogheda, 
Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Bandon. 

We believe the eggs which fetch the highest 
price in the Scotch and English markets are 
those ‘grown’ in the counties Kilkenny and 
Wexford and shipped at Waterford. At the 
same time, eggs of equal quality are and can be 
shipped from every other port. Eggs from rural 
districts as remote as possible from large towns, 
where a resident gentry or large farmers reside, 
are of the best quality, both in size and colour, 
the latter qualification being almost as much 
esteemed as the former. The reason for this is, 
that educated or well to-do-people improve their 
stock of fowls by introducing the best breeds, 
and where there is no town, the shopkeeper is 
not exposed to the temptation of retailing his 
best eggs. In poor districts, where new blood 
has not been introduced, the eggs, though nume- 
rous, are small, 

Irish eggs are often spoken of disparagingly 
as ‘crate eggs, as a distinction between them 
and what are called ‘new-laid eggs.” Up to the 
Ist of May, all Irish eggs are veritable new- 
laid eggs ; they are bought on a falling market, 
and sold on a fallin market ; and every one 
connected with the shipping of Irish eggs in 
spring-time thinks he cannot get rid of them 
too _. To hold them over an unneces- 
sary hour entails loss. The price of eggs is at 
its minimum about that date, and continues so 
with slight variations until the first or second 
week in August, when the price slowly, surely, 
and steadily advances from five-and-six per hun- 
dred till it attains its maximum, twelve-and-six, 
about the first week in December. The first 
three months of the year are a time of per- 
plexity and anxiety of mind to the shipper; 
the price declines in jumps, far more rapidly 
than it advances; and a shipper is often caught 
with eggs for which he paid one hundred 
ounds one day, only worth ninety the next. 

he writer knew a shipper lose sixty pounds 
in two weeks in that way. At the end of 
March, or perhaps a little earlier, ducks’ eggs 
begin to drop in, and then a separate price opens 
for them, which lasts about three months. 


MR VESTRANGE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP, IT. \ 


A coop night’s rest, calm weather, and the fair 
scenes of Queenstown harbour had a wonderful 
effect upon my health and spirits, when I went 
on deck the next morning. A run on shore, 
while we waited for the mails, still further 
exhilarated me, and I felt quite companion- 
able at the lunch-table. At it sat the American 
banker, whose name I learned was L’Estrange. 
He was very sociable, and still emphatically 
recommended me to conquer my qualmish pro- 
pensities by a strong will. Following his example, 
I did enjoy many of the good and tempting 
things set before me. Theodore was delighted, 
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and promised me a magnificent voyage, since I 
had begun to eat rationally. 

‘You know, Charley,’ said he, ‘that if you 
are enjoying yourself, it will give me a better 
chance to pick up ideas from our fellow-pas- 
sengers. If you are sick and shut up in your 
cabin, I shall have to wait upon you; and that 
will be a loss of opportunities that cannot come 
again; so keep up, old fellow. And you won't 
mind if I leave you a good deal to yourself, will 
you? You are fond of reading; I don’t want 
to touch a book while afloat; so keep up, 
Charley.’ 

Mr L’Estrange heard all this, though he seemed 
to be preoccupied with the bill of fare. It was 
a trumpery and quite personal conversation, yet 
it was not uninteresting to our neighbour. His 
ears almost pricked up like a terrier’s when I 
said: ‘Theodore, you are a mere boy, and yet 
owe are assuming to pick up wisdom by the 

atful, and on board a ship, of all places in 
the world! Don’t be too self-confident; and 
don’t believe in all you hear, even if it seems 
truth itself. We may have for fellow-passengers 
the wisest, best, most philanthropic beings alive ; 
or the contrary. Do not let your rash credulity 
carry you too far. Certainly, I cannot see what 
= mischief could befall you by over-gulli- 

ility on the voyage; still, my good boy, be 
wary.’ 

As I finished, I looked right into the big, bold, 
hard eyes of Mr L’Estrange, who dropped the 
bill of fare almost simultaneously with his eyes, 
and he turned to me as he picked it up, with 
a factitious smile, saying: ‘I see there is some 
pickled salmon set down here, dare you venture 
to try it?’ 

The question was wholly irrelevant, and the 
tone in which it was asked was forced to a degree. 
I simply shook my head, and turned to Theodore, 
who n to defend himself from my oblique 
reproof. I could feel that Mr L’Estrange was 
looking and listening intently. Not wishing to 
prolong our fraternal contention, I suddenly 
swung round the revolving chair upon which 
I sat, and faced the man with whom [I had con- 
versed on the previous night. I thought I 
detected in his eyes a correspondence with those 
of Mr L’Estrange behind me; for again wheel- 
ing | back, I saw that person looking over my 


Of course, the fancies of a sick man are often 
ridiculously wrong; and the suspicions of a cau- 
tious man are often vile accusations against inno- 
cence. I have been deceived many times by pre- 
cipitate judgments. But I could no more avoid 
the feeling of possible mischief floating about me, 
than J could abdicate my personality. L’Estrange 
and the other man appeared, to my subtler per- 
eeptive faculty, to be bound together in some 
dangerous manner, and for some end in which 
my affairs were concerned. I wished that 'Theo- 
dore would drop the intimacy with the banker ; 
I began to fear the man. Yet how monstrously 
absurd was this fantastic aversion! What could 
he do to injure us? He was ostensibly rich, 
superior to us in all that impels men to take 
advantage of men. Even if he were a plunder- 
ing wolf in sheep’s clothing, he could not despoil 


us. All our cash, amounting to some four hun- 
dred pounds, was in my keeping, safe in my 
trunk. Theodore never touched money. I was, 
and had been always, the financier of the family. 
I was going to buy the farm about which we 
had been in treaty while in England, for the 
owner was known to my uncle. Beyond a 
sovereign or two, Theodore had no money ; 
therefore, he could not be robbed to any extent 
worth speaking of. Even had I been infatu- 
ated with L’Estrange, he would have had no 
opportunity to rob me, if I were disposed to 
enter into any speculations with him. Indeed, 
all this folly of supposititious robbers was 
very like madness; and I asked myself as I 
paced the deck if I were going lunatic. What 
justification had I for the conglomeration of 
charges that I was bringing against a gentleman 
of visible respectability, of reputed influence in 
the monetary world of America, and who had 
simply shown a little patronage to my brother, 
and given me advice rather egotistically? ‘My 
good fellow,’ I muttered to myself, ‘you are an 
ass. Beware of committing some folly that will 
make the voyage a pain to yourself and a misery 
to Theo.’ 

I sat down upon my deck-chair, wrapping 
myself in a long rug, for the wind was chilly. 
I must have fallen into a sleep, for when I looked 
around, the ship was in motion; we had left 
Queenstown. After a while, my thoughts re- 
curred to the subject which had agitated me so 
much; for I heard Theodore and L’Estrange 
talking and laughing, though I could not see 
them. Insensibly, I began to utter my thoughts 
aloud, a habit which 1 acquired when at school in 
France, and by which I attained to so rapid a 
knowledge of the language of that country, that 
I spoke it like a native ere my studies were 
finished. My soliloquy was arrested by a deep 
sigh. I turned my head, and saw reclining on a 
long couch the form of a woman, heaped up with 
furs, and the face covered by a thick veil. here 
she had come from, I pees not guess ; whether 
she joined us at Queenstown or Liverpool, cer- 
tainly she was not in her present position when 
I sat down. She murmured something that [ 
could not catch. I looked more intently. She 
coughed, that deep exhausting cough which 
indicates but one cause, and which foredooms a 
fatal end. I could not avert my eyes from 
her. 

When the coughing fit subsided, she moved 
her head uneasily, and in a low voice said: ‘ Etes- 
vous Frangais ¢’ 

‘Non, madame,’ I answered, astonished, and 
half rising from my chair. 

‘Why, then, do you speak in French?’ she 
demanded, still using that languaye. 

‘I am not aware that L have been speaking at 
all,’ I said. ‘I am alone, as you see.’ 

‘But you have been speaking, saying such 
sorrowful things of your mother, your sisters, 
your brother. And you —_ french so natu- 
rally, Are you a Canadian?’ 

‘Nos am an Englishman; but I was edu- 
cated in France.—You are French, I perceive, 
madame,’ 

‘No; Lam an American, born at New Orleans, 
But my parents were French, and 1 have lived 
much in Paris and Brussels,’ 
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‘I am delighted to have the opportunity of 
conversing with you, madame,’ said. ‘In 
France, 1 spent the happiest hours of my life ; 
and I am passionately font of its literature. 

For half an hour we continued our talk ; and 
in that time I had told the lady the salient 
points of our family troubles, of my plans -and 
prospects, These confidences were induced from 
the words I had let drop in my sleep or reverie, 
whichever condition I had been in. They fur- 
nished the subjects upon which the lady ques- 
tioned me. To this hour, I do not know why I 
revealed myself to her so frankly ; I am naturally 
reserved; illness had made me taciturn. But 
just as I had exposed our misery to Uncle Edward 
from an impulse that logic failed to justify, so, 
in telling this stranger lady my commonplace 
story, I acted from a feeling of trustfulness, that 
ba few people could evoke in me. 

ur conversation was interrupted by Theodore 
and L’Estrange coming up and proposing that I 
should join them in a game of deck-quoits. I 
was too much engrossed in the lady to be pleased 
with the proposal. Theodore continued to press 
me, using that boyish persuasiveness which made 
him irresistible and lovable to all he came 
near. 

The lady watched him with eyes that I could 
see dilate, glisten, and gloom through the meshes 
of her veil. She did not speak at all; but I 
knew she was agitated to a degree, for her breast 
heaved and a convulsive cough seized her while 
Theodore urged me to the game. L’Estrange 
stood laughing and took not the slightest notice 
of the lady. Our dispute ended by the maid of 
the lady coming up and preparing to assist her 
back to her cabin, I took my leave of her, 
hoping to have the pleasure of many conversa- 
tions during our voyage. She bowed, and walked 
slowly away. 

‘Who is that lady?’ asked Theodore. 

‘T do not know,’ [ answered. 

‘She is a foreigner, it would seem,’ said 


L’Estrange indifferently, as he tossed one of the | 


rope-quoits dexterously in the air. ‘What lan- 
guage did she speak? I only know English.’ 

‘She spoke French,’ 

‘It is a beautifil language, I am told,’ con- 
tinued L’Estrange; ‘but I was always a dunce 
at school, and never could learn grammar of any 
kind.—What shall we play for?’ 

‘T never gamble,’ I said. 

1 Estrange laughed. ‘Gamble! What do you 
mean ?? 

‘That I never play any game for money,’ 

*O Charley, you are altogether too strait- 
laced!’ exclaimed my brother. ‘Let us play 
hoe a shilling. There is no fun in playing for 
ove. 

‘Not for a cent will T play,’ T cried angrily, 
for Theodore’s words and manner irritated me. 

L’Estrange laughed  sardonically. ‘Do not 
tempt the good young man to violate his prin- 
ciples,’ he said with a pitying shrug to my. brother. 
‘He will find few like himself in my country. 
Americans must have a motive for all they do. 


I could no more play a game without something | 
on it, than [ could keep a cigar in my mouth 


without putting a light to it.—Well, L am going 
to the smoke-room,’ he added, wheeling round 
and moving away, 


Theodore followed him for half-a-dozen paces ; 
then he turned round, and seeing me looking 
after him, he came back. 

‘Are you annoyed with me, Charley ?’ 

‘Theodore, I do not like that man. He is a 
sinister, ill-principled man.’ 

‘Ridiculous, Charley! You are getting into 
one of your old tantrums again. Mr L’Estrange 
is a perfect gentleman. Do you think he wanted 
to win a few mean shillings from you or me? 
Why, last night he flung twenty-dollar bills 
away like old rags. I never knew what profusion 
meant, until I saw him and other Americans 
spend and play. They must be awfully rich to 
live in such a style. I wish I could discover 
their plans for making money. They must coin 
it, Charley, to lavish it as they do.’ 

‘That is a very equivocal explanation, Theo., 
I interjected grimly ; ‘perhaps we have some 
coiners or forgers with us. 

‘Upon my life, Charley, your suspicions are 
simply infamous,’ cried my brother in a temper. 
‘Because Americans find the secret of making 
colossal wealth and have the habit of princely 
extravagance, you condemn them like pickpockets. 
Such opinions are unworthy of you, and are gross 
libels upon those who will soon be our fellow- 
citizens. 

‘Hush, boy!’ I said quietly. ‘Do not talk at 
random or go beyond the record. I am warning 
you against an individual, not against a nation. 

he gentleman may be a paragon of honesty, 
and I hope he is; but to me he is a Doctor Fell, 
whom I distrust ; why, I cannot tell.’ 

‘If you are going to take such prejudices as 
that against other Americans, because they are 
fond of speculations and excitements, we had 
| better return to England again, for all are pretty 
much like Mr L’Estrange, Charley. The worst of 
puritans like you is, that they try to impose 
their notions of things upon everybody. You 
might as well ask that all animals should be 

saceful sheep, as that all men should be strait- 
aced quakers of your stamp’—— 

‘Have you done, Theo. ?’ I asked, for he stopped 
abruptly. 

‘Yes; it is no use talking; you will not 
think like a man of the world. Why did you 
not go in for the church, instead of the law? 
However, Charley, I am not a puritan; and I 
cannot go maundering about the ship with you. 
I must have some gay society. Whatever you 
may say or desire, I tell you candidly that I am 
going to pick up all I can from the gentlemen 
around me. Do not rate me — with infants. 
I can take care of myself; per RAPS, of you tow 
What can damage me on a ship? No one can 
hocus me and run away,’ 

‘You are growing eloquent, Theo.,’ I said with 
peevish derision—‘ eloquent in your own smart- 
ness. Nevertheless, you are only a boy, a pro- 
vincial English boy, just liberated from mamma's 
apron-strings. You have the self-contidence of 
alt young, inexperienced things, and are certain 
to win in the game of life, you think, because of 
your absolute ignorance of its procedure !? 

«Upon my honour, Charley, you are too bad. 
If I Mad been proved an utter fool, you could 
not contemn me more. All for what! Because 
I wish to make hay while the sun shines! 
i We are going to America to make a living, | 
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a splendid one if possible, for mother and 
sisters’ sake. We cannot do it without coming 
into contact with men, for I suppose you will 
have to buy and sell like common folks, when 
you are doing business) The sooner we learn 
what sort of people the Americans are the 
better.’ 

I looked in my brother’s glowing eyes, admired 
his passionate earnestness, his superb assurance. 
He was indomitable, so strong, and I such a 
timorous valetudinarian. 

‘Dear boy,’ I said, putting my arm on his 
shoulder lovingly, proudly, ‘I cannot argue with 
you. All I have said was dictated from my 
fears that your confiding nature might be the 
means of leading you into those ambushes that 
are to be found wherever men meet men. A 
“something” has environed me like a_ baleful 
atmosphere; I have drawn alarm with every 
breath. It may be the crisis of my long mental 
misery that has arrived, and that I shall after 
this regain calm.’ 

Theodore examined me narrowly, then took 
my hand. ‘Poor Charley! You cannot throw 
off the load of care, go where you may. How 
I wish you were like me !’ 

My heart trembled with love for Theo., as 
he went dancing away from me. How good 
and chivalrous he was; how shrewd also. Yes, 
Theo. was right to mix with the crowd, to 
sift its motives, learn its manceuvres, discern its 
tricks, and profit thereby. I was a pedantic old 
bachelor, fit only for my chambers at Gray’s Inn, 
to ponder upon law, life, and destiny. From 
that quiet haunt, fortune had driven me forth 
into the world of action, to meet men in the 
fierce contention for this world’s substantial 
things. 

A good ‘think’ always pulls me together. 
The queer nervelessness and womanly vapourish- 
ness passed away; I got up, had a smart trot 
round the deck, exchanged some jovial remarks 
with one or two fellow-passengers whom I 
passed, and then went to dress for dinner. But 
all my hilarity and confidence melted as I 
saw Theodore and L’Estrange come in together. 
My brothers cheeks were scarlet, his eyes glit- 
tered, his very hair seemed to undulate with 
excitement. When he sat down to table, he 
appeared to be in an ecstasy of delight. 


‘What is the matter with you!’ I asked | 


anxiously. 

‘Nothing !—Matter? What do you mean? Do 
I look ill ¢’ 

*Yes, of a delirious fever. I never saw your 
cheeks s0 flushed; and your eyes blaze like a 
basilisk’s.’ 

‘What sort of a thing is that, Charley? 
I never saw one. But never mind what I 
look like; take your soup. It’s real turtle; 


the head-steward told me so; and we don’t | 


get alderman’s fare every day, even on board 
of this floating grand hotel. And I say, Charley, 
put off the quaker for to-night, and for my 
sake; that’s a good brother. Let us have a 
bottle of champagne,’ 

‘Champagne! Do 
purses 

‘There you go again! Always in the glums, 
if 1 propose to let daylight into your poor 
limping circulating fluid’ 


you forget our empty 


I looked at him in blank amazement. ‘Don’t 
stare, Charley; order the “fizz.” But don’t 
think I want you to pay for it; no; I am going 
to give the treat.’ 

‘Surely, Theodore, you have not been drinkin 
since you left me an hour ago,’ I whispere 
remonstratingly. 

‘Drinking! Not at all. I have had a glass 
or two of champagne with some friends over a 
little pastime.—Here, steward, bring a bottle of 
Roederer; and look sharp, there’s a good 
fellow.’ 

A shiver passed through me. I stared at 
my brother as,if he were an apparition. 

‘Ah! here is the wine—Now, Charley, I will 
be as good as a nurse to you; better, for this 
beats all the nursing in the world. There! 
you have a bumper !—Why don’t you drink ?’ 

A deep sob almost stifled me. I dared not 
make a scene, for the eyes of many were upon 
us. Those of L’Estrange, like two fireflies, glit- 
tered as I met them. I would have left the 
table, but I was afraid that Theodore would 
take more wine than he should, and that some 
uproar would follow. 

‘All right, Theo.,’ I said; ‘I will drink your 
wine. Don’t get excited.’ 

‘That’s a good fellow. Now I feel like my- 
self again. You look a thousand pounds better 
already, mon enfant. Look here! You shall 
have some cham. every day. It will pick you 
up marvellously. You’ve gone down too low, 
Toate: you’ve gone down.’ Theodore looked 
round the table with a proud patronising air, 
which made me blush for fom. 

‘Give me some more wine,’ I said, to with- 
draw him from his silly pose. 

He obeyed with joyful alacrity. ‘Go ahead !’ 
he cried; ‘don’t spare it; we’ll have another 
bottle, if this is not enough.’ 

My ears still tingle as I recall that dinner 
scene. Every minute I feared Theodore would 
commit some extravagance, that would cover 
us both with ridicule. But nothing happened ; 
and I was somewhat relieved to find that the 
judgment of those sitting at table was in 
approval of the youngster’s wild jollity. Jokes 
flew about, fun ran faster than the wine, every- 
body was in exuberant spirits but me. The 
heat, the noise, the wine, and the avitation 
made me ill, and I had to leave Theodore, in 
spite of my alarm on his behalf. 

*Do not distress yourself on my account,’ he 
said soothingly, in answer to my admonitions, 
‘A cup of coffee will make me all square 
again,’ 

The weather had changed since I went down 
to dinner; an uneasy and peculiar roll seemed 
to undulate the deck, now longitudinally, now 
laterally. J almost stumbled as I attempted to 
walk, 

‘We are going to have a dirty night,’ said a 
| gentleman smoking under the lee of a lifeboat, 
Lin fume of his tobacco was blown into my 


throat by a sudden gust; a apron sensation 


| came over me, a misery of body and spirit, I 
hurried to my eabin, 

Of the march of time during that night I 
have no record; of events, only one clings to 
memory—that of Theodore waving a bundle of 


| bank-notes close to my eyes, and saying; ‘Ree, 
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Charley ; our fortune is being made before we 
get to America.’ 

Had I been dying, that astounding incident 
would have held me a moment longer on the 
frontier of life. ‘What do you mean?’ I cried. 

‘That that sinister, dangerous béte noire of 
yours, L’Estrange, proves to be a babe at 
whist. I’ve won twenty pounds from him. 
Here they are in greenbacks—one hundred 
dollars’ worth, 


SOME HINTS REGARDING CONSUMPTION. 


Ir, as Dr Koch says, the seriousness of a malady 
be measured by the number of its victims, then 
the most dreaded pests which have hitherto 
ravaged the world—plague and cholera—must 
fall behind that of consumption. That scientist 
makes the statement that one-seventh of the 
deaths of the human race are due to tubercular 
disease ; while fully one-third of those who die 
in active middle life die of consumption. The 
same authority, by his recent experiments, 
has placed it beyond doubt that the disease is 
communicable. ‘The tubercles, as found in the 
diseased organs of men or animals, he dis- 
covered to be infested with a minute, rod-shaped 
parasite, which can be transferred and repro- 
duced in other bodies by contagion. There are 
other authorities, however, who hold that the 
question of the infectiousness of the disease is 
still unsettled, and that Koch’s theory is insufli- 
cient to account for it in all its varied forms. 

In 1856, Dr B. W. Richardson, while a phy- 
sician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the 


Chest, published an essay ‘On the Hygienic 
Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption,’ which 
did not gain much favour with practitioners and 


the public. He finds, however, that it agrees so 
pv a with the most practical and enlightened 
treatment of consumptives at the present time, 
that he has reprinted the paper, with some 
revision, in his journal called The Asclepiad 
(Longman & Co.) In this article, he embodies 
certain rules which commend themselves as satis- 
factory to himself after a thirty years’ experience. 

His first rule id a supply of pure air for 
respiration, A ‘nice cosy room’ is the very 
worst possible thing for a consumptive patient, 
if there be no draught to carry off invisible 
impurities, So long as the patient is able to 
be out of doors, he is in his best and safest 
home. Even the inclemencies of the weather 
are not so much to be dreaded as confinement 
in a house. When indoors, the temperature of 
the room should be sixty degrees Fahrenheit ; 
if there is a fire, it shoul be in an open grate, 
and the freest possible current of air should be 
kept circulating by the chimney vent. The way 


to obtain animal heat is not to shut ont the | 
air and roast the body, but by stimulating and | 


conserving the natural heat made within the 
body, Stoves and heated pipes which make the 
air too dry, are injurious, 

When possible, the bedroom shoull always be 
separate from the living-room ; it should also be 
large, unencumbered by needless furniture, and 
thoroughly ventilated, 
seaned by woollen bed-clothes ; gas should not 
be caealis Patten the night in the bedroom, and 


Warmth of body is best | 


as few other lights as possible. The consumptive 
— should also be the sole occupant of his 
ed and bedroom. Respirators can be made for 
the cost of a few _ out of a piece of fine 
wire-gauze, cut oval so as to cover the mouth 
and nose, and may be fixed in the centre of a 
small Shetland shaw], which serves to retain the 
heat thrown out in the expired air, and gives 
up this heat to the cold air that enters in 
inspiration. 

Dr Richardson’s second rule embodies the prin- 
ciple that ‘active exercise is an essential element 
in the treatment of consumptives.’ Walking is 
the most natural exercise, as leading to brisker 
circulation and more active nutrition ; trieycling, 
as giving a more perfect change of air and scene, 
he has found of great benefit to some. If we 
might be allowed to add, aimless solitary walk- 
ing, when the thoughts of the consumptive are 
turned in upon himself, cannot be so good 
as walking in cheerful companionship. The 
extent to which exercise can be carried varies 
with the stage of the disease; in some cases 
it would be positively injurious. In taking 
muscular exercise, the consumptive should never 
encumber himself, nor cheek the free move- 
ments of his body, by strappings, weights, loads 
of clothes, and the like. 

The third rule enjoins a uniform climate as 
an important element in the treatment of con- 
sumptives. The main point to be attained in 
considering climate is to select such a part of 
the earth’s surface as gives the nearest approach 
to an equality of temperature. In this country, 
as a matter of course, spring and the beginning 
of winter are trying times for the patient, when 
deaths from consumption are most prevalent. In- 
doors, the temperature may be so far equalised ; 
in the open air, something can be done by atten- 
tion to clothing and the use of the respirator. 
Dr Richardson is of opinion that the model resort 
for consumptives should be near the seacoast, 
and sheltered from easterly winds ; the soil dry, 
water pure; the mean temperature about sixty 
degrees, 

Rule four states that the dress of the consum 
tive patient should be adapted to equalise the 
temperature of the body, and worn so loosely 
that it will not interfere in any way with the 
animal functions, Flannel clothing is always 
required by the consumptive — and it 
should cover the whole body. It need not be 
heavy ; that of a light and porous texture may 
be sutticient. He should also sleep in flannel ; 
but not in the dress worn during the day. A 
waterproof india-rubber coat must never be wory 
by the patient, as it loads the under-clothes with 
moisture and causes chill. A corset, a strap, or 
belt round the waist is equally injurious. 

Rules five to nine, amongst other matters, treat 
of the hours of rest of the consumptive, which 
should be regulated mainly by the absence of the 
sun, Profuse nocturnal perspirations may be 
avoided by this treatment, and the skin will 
assume a healthier action, owing to abundant 
exposure to sun and air, Indoor or sedentary 
occupations should be suspended if possible ; but 
a certain amount of outdoor occupation may be 
advantageous, Of five hundred and fifteen cases 
of consumption at the Royal Intirmary, sixty- 
eight per cent. were persons following indoor 
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occupations, A case is mentioned in which a 
patient in the first stage of consumption, against 
the recommendation of his medical. advisers 
(Dr Richardson among the rest), insisted on 
coming into town every morning from a con- 
siderable distance in the country, to look after 
his business, and return again in the after- 
noon. When expostulated with, he replied: 
‘My brothers and sisters have all died of 
consumption; they were coddled up, nursed, 
carried about, confined to bed, and bound in the 
cords of helplessness by the kindest hands, to 
the satisfaction of the doctor and all concerned. 
But they soon died. I inherit the proclivity to 
the same disease, and I too shall die; I know 
it. But my course is different, for I have made 
up my mind to die in harness.’ This patient 
threw off the disease, and is still alive. 

Excessive mental exertion should be carefully 
avoided, as well as all crowded assemblies. Read- 
ing aloud and singing have been found highly 
beneficial to some. Cuvier, the great naturalist, 
attributed his recovery from threatened phthisis 
to the delivery of some lectures. The amuse- 
ments of the consumptive should combine, with 
the pleasure they afford, a moderate and equal 
degree of muscular exercise. <A tepid, cleansing 
bath every morning will be found helpful, as, 
in either good health or consumption, moderate 
action of the skin is a relief to the lungs. 

Dr Richardson’s tenth and last rule relates to 
diet. ‘The diet of consumptive patients should 
be ample, and should contain a larger proportion 
of the respiratory constituents of food than is 
required in health.’ The quantity of food taken 
by the should be small at 
each meal. Of ani foods, mutton is the best. 
Fatty and oily foods, which constitute the respi- 
ratory class, should predominate, and fresh butter 
and bread may be taken almost ad libitum, so 
long as it agrees with the stomach. Milk and 
cream are very suitable, of course, but Dr 
Richardson has seen no specific virtue in goats’ 
or asses’ milk. Tea can taken in modera- 
tion ; fresh vegetable diets are useful ; and fruits, 
especially roasted apples, are always admissible. 

cohol he has only prescribed as a medicine, 
and snuff-taking and tobacco-smoking should be 
avoided, 


FROG VITALITY. 


A RECENT communication from America las 
reopened the old and vexed question of the 
vitality of the frog. We learn that a huge piece 
of ice left at a residence in Louisville was split 
open, and in the centre was a large frog. The 
animal was a black one, of the species known 
as the Michigan frog, and weighed two pounds 
or over. It is further stated that the ice had 
been in store for over four years, and therefore 
the frog had been a prisoner all that time in his 


cold quarters. After its release, it was quite | 


lively, and was maintained for some time in an 
engine-house near. This case is very similar to 
one that occurred more than two years ago in 
Connecticut, where a frog had been imprisoned 
over seven months, and when found was alive 
and well. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon the subject, the possibility of frogs existing 


‘for any length of time under these or similar 


conditions is still debated. It is well known, 
however, that not only frogs but other reptiles 
and insects can exist in a torpid state for months, 
and even years. The snail which woke up in the 
British Museum after a sleep of some years, 
is a case in point. A shell which had been 
picked up in the Egyptian Desert on March 25, 
1846, was gummed on to a piece of cardboard, 
and sent to the British Museum. But, curious 

enough, the shell unexpectedly contained a oot | 
which had retired to the inmost recesses of the 
whorls, and was consequently unseen. For nearly 
four years after this time the snail remained in 
a state of stupor; but on March 7, 1850, it 
showed signs of life. It was placed in a tepid 
bath, and immediately on touching the welcome 
moisture it showed increased signs of animation, 
and soon crawled to the top of the basin. 

The mud-fish of West Africa—known as the 
Lepidosiren—affords another instance of long-con- 
tinued existence in a state of torpor. This fish 
lives in the shallows of the Gambia River, 
which in the tropical season is quite dried up. 
By a marvellous instinctive power, it knows 
i the dry season is approaching, and digs 
deep in the soft clay at the bottom of the 
mes and there lies in a torpid state for 
months together, although the surrounding mud 
be hardened into a cake. The natives dig these 
fish up while in this state, and consider them a 
great delicacy for the table. The mud-fish does 
not live without breathing, which is provided 
for by his leaving a small orifice or pipe open 
from his cell through the hard mud up to the 
upper air. 

ixperiments made in the past have generally 
demonstrated what is really the common-sense 
view, that the frog cannot live for any protracted 

riod without air. Yet there cannot be the 
east doubt of frogs having been found alive 
under the most astonishing circumstances. In 
the centre of rocks, generally sandstone, and in 
the heart of trees, they have frequently been 
discovered. Ambrose Paré, chief surgeon to 
Henry III. of France, relates a fact of which 
he was an eye-witness. At his seat near the 
village of Meudon he was overlooking a quarry- 
man, whom he had employed to break some hard 
and large stones. In the middle of one the 
discovered a ‘huge toad,’ full of life, althoug 
there was no visible aperture by which it could 
get through. On May 21, 1793, a mason named 
George Wilson, who was engaged in building a 
stone wall, came across a toad, which, out of 
sheer wantonness, he immured in the wall. 
Sixteen years afterwards, in 1809, it was found 
still alive. At Windsor, in 1790, a live frog was 
dug up from a depth of nine feet below the 
surface, At Castleton, in 1779, many frogs were 
found from five to six feet below the surface, 
apparently dead; but when exposed to the air 
| they soon showed signs of animation, and became 
active and healthy. In 1788, some labourers 
lin digging a well some twenty-five to thirty 
/fect im depth threw out what appeared to be 
/stones covered with earth, These, however, 
| proved to be frogs, and were so numerous, that 
many of them were cut through with the spades, 
Being exposed to the air, they soon revived, but 
could not survive the direct rays of the sun. 


| 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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A writer who witnessed this discovery considers 
they must have been covered up ‘many hundreds 
of years.’ 

Early in 1862, a man in Tyr Nicholas Colliery, 
Cwm Tylery, near Newport, found in the nine- 
inch bed of coal a live frog. The hole it was 
found in was not more than three and a half 
inches in diameter. There was a slight hollow 
over the coal where it was found; and the frog 
when released commenced moving about, but 
seemed larger and more lively next day. This 
was two hundred yards below the surface. In 
1731 a toad was found in the heart of an old 
oak near Nantz, without any visible entrance to 
its habitation. Near Caen, in an elm at about 
four feet above the earth and exactly in the centre 
of the tree, a live toad of middle size, but lean, 
was discovered. When an opening was made, it 
‘scuttled away hastily.’ This tree is also said to 
have been firm and sound. Some twenty years 
ago, in course of the excavations that were made 
in connection with the Hartlepool waterworks, the 
workmen found a toad imbedded in a block of 
magnesian limestone at a depth of twenty-five 
feet from the surface. The toad’s eyes shone 
with unusual brilliancy, and it was full of viva- 
city on its liberation. The creature continued 
for some time in the possession of Mr Spence 
Horner, the President of the Natural History 
Society, and for a long period was in as lively 
a state as when found. Similar instances might 
be quoted as having occurred at Selksworth near 
Sunderland, at Kilmarnock, at some quarries near 
Cheltenham, and in other places. Only three 
years ago there was published a well-authenti- 
cated instance of a frog having been discovered 
in the root of an oak-tree—at least two hundred 
years old—near Balham, Surrey. 

How long it is possible for frogs to live with- 
out air and food, has been a matter of experi- 
ment many times; but in the face of well- 
established instances like those quoted, it is 
difficult to conduct experiments that will be 
considered as being of a conclusive character. 
That these creatures should be able to live not 
for centuries only but for ages, appears contra- 
dictory to all reason and common-sense. In 
some cases, frogs have been found in Cretaceous 
rocks. The oldest fossil toads and frogs occur 
in Tertiary rocks. If, therefore, those found 
in Cretaceous rocks had been there from their 
formation, it would be equivalent to saying that 
the live frog could be ages and ages older than 
its fossil relative. To most people, such a decla- 
ration would be the height of absurdity. If 
thoroughly inquired into, it would probably be 
discovered that in each case there was a fissure 
in the rocks or trees in which frogs have been 
found, large enough for the admission of water 
and the embryo frog which has developed there. 
It has been assumed by some that the frog natu- 
rally contains an acid, which by chemical action 
on the stone provides that the — at the frog’s 
disposal shall be as large as its body. A second 
hypothesis is, that not the egg but the primary 
frog, scarcely larger than the egg itself, falls 
into the rock or tree, and continues to grow, 


deriving air and food in the form of small insects | 


from the water that penetrates to its abode. 
Certain it is that frogs, when artificially secured 
in air-tight and water-tight vessels, speedily die. 


Experiments made by members of the French 

cademy a century ago proved this. Milne 
Edwards early in the present century inclosed 
frogs in vessels made impervious to air, and the 
creatures speedily perished. Three frogs were 
once inclosed in a close box for eighteen months, 
at the end of which time one was dead, and the 
remainder in a dying condition. Dr Macartney 
buried a toad in a vessel covered with a slate 
about a foot deep in the ground. At the end of 
a fortnight it seemed well and as plump as 
before. When, however, he inclosed the same 
toad in an air-tight vessel and buried it, it soon 
died, and at the end of a week was much decayed. 

Dr Buckland made some experiments which are 
claimed as conclusive. He placed twelve toads 
separately in twelve holes cut in blocks of hard 
flinty sandstone. They were firmly sealed in. 
The imprisoned animals were buried three feet 
deep on November 26, 1825. At the same time, 
four toads were deposited in holes cut in the 
heart of an apple-tree and the a ae securely 
plugged. Four others were also placed in plaster- 
of-Paris covered with luting. On December 10, 
1826, all the buried toads were examined. All 
in the hard stone and in the tree, and two in 
the plaster-of-Paris, were dead. The remainder 
were dying; but some placed in a softer stone 
were in tolerably good health, and some were 
actually fatter than when placed in the holes. 
From this it would appear that in positions 
where water can penetrate, frogs may live, and 
even thrive, although buried at a considerable 
depth, entirely away from the light and any 
visible means of subsistence. 


A YEAR'S WORK AT THE MINT. 


THE recently issued Report of the Deputy-master 
of the Mint, the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, giving 
an account of the operations of that de 
ment for the year 1884, is a more than usually 
interesting document. From it we learn that 
the amount of gold coined during the year 
exceeded by more than a million the amount 
coined in 1883, while the silver coinage was 
but little in excess of the average. The coinage 
of bronze, however, was larger than in any year 
since 1875, 

The total weight of metal melted down during 
the twelve months was 470 tons, made up as 
follows—a certain proportion of alloy being of 
course included—gold, 67 tons; silver, 198 tons ; 
and bronze, 205 tons. ‘The total number of 
coins struck out of this metal was 65,295,382, 
giving an average of more than 1,200,000 pieces 

r week throughout the —. Out of these, 
a 8,932,081 pieces did not come within 
the limits of the standard legal weight, so that 
the number of pieces available for issue was 
reduced to 56,363,301, the value of these good 
pieces being, real or nominal, £3,157,966, 10s. 1d. 
Of this amount, £3,070,292, 10s. 5d. (41,093,301 
pieces) consisted of imperial coinage, the remain- 
ing £87,673, 19s. 8d a te pieces) being 
colonial coinage, for Canada, Jamaica, Hong- 
kong, &e. All this coinage, both imperial and 
colonial, has been executed at the Mint, its 
increased coining-power rendering it unneces- 
sary that any portion of the work of coinage 
should be intrusted to private firms, 
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The greatest number of coins struck of any 
denomination was about 11,700,000, consisting, 
as will readily be supposed, of pence. Halfpence 
came next in point of numbers, nearly 7,000,000 
of this coin being struck. The number of farth- 
ings struck was over 5,700,000, a seemingly large 
number, considering the present small general 
circulation of this coin. Of shillings, nearly 
4,000,000 were coined ; sixpences, over 3,400,000 ; 
threepences, over 3,300,000. Sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns were coined to the number of over 
1,700,000 and 1,100,000 respectively. Of colonial 
coinages, that of bronze half-cents for the Straits 
Settlements was numerically largest, 4,000,000 of 
this coin being struck during the year. 

The profit, or seignorage as it is termed, for the 
year on the coinage of silver amounted to the sum 
of £91,870, silver bullion being purchased by the 
Mint for coinage at an average market price of 
4s. 2)d. per ounce, and issued in the shape of 
coin at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ounce, thus leaving 
a seignorage of 1s. 34d. per ounce. The seignorage 
on bronze coinage was unusually heavy, amount- 
ing to £72,000, the very large amount of bronze 
coinage executed, and the cheap rate at which 
bronze bars were bought in the market, both con- 
tributing to this result. After disbursements 
were deducted, the net profit realised on the trans- 
actions of the Mint for the year was £87,700, this 
being the largest amount realised in the last thir- 
teen years, with the exception of 1883, when it 
was £135,713, the average net annual profit for 
the thirteen years being £23,000. 

In addition to the money coinages, over 10,000 
medals of different kinds were struck at the 
Mint during the year, some 1100 of which, in 
gold, silver, and bronze, were for the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. 

The year 1884 was an exceptional one in 
respect to the importation of sovereigns from 
Australia. From 1875 to 1883 inclusive, the 
average yearly amount of sovereigns received 
from that country by the Bank of England was 
nearly 2,500,000; but last year the number was 
reduced to 284,040, or little more than a tenth 
of the usual amount. This is partly owing to 
the large loans raised in London by the Austra- 
lian colonies, and the consequent exportation of 
sovereigns from this country. Another reason 
is that the reserves in the Australian banks 
were getting low, and it was found necessary to 
replenish them with gold from this country. 

he nuinber of prosecutions for counterfeit 
coining during the year was 258, and the number 
of prisoners 500; as compared with 236 prose- 
cutions and 460 prisoners in 1883; but the 
increase is in connection with metropolitan 
prosecutions only, the country prosecutions show- 
ing a decrease. 

he number of visitors admitted to view the 
Mint during the year was 8161. 


THE GOLDEN VIOLET. 


In the latest dramatic effort of Lord Tennyson, 
in that fine poem and stirring drama of Becket, 
there occurs in the Prologue a few words spoken 
by Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine referring to the 
‘golden violet, which it may interest our readers 
to know had its origin with the troubadours 
of the thirteenth century. They established a 


tribunal called the Court of Love at Aix, in 


Provence, which was composed of ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest rank, who settled all 
— relating to love and marriage with 
the greatest gravity. Rules were laid down for 
general observance, to which strict adherence was 
enforced ; and so flourishing was this Society, 
that similar ones were soon established in the 
neighbouring provinces. The most remarkable of 
these in later years was at Toulouse, and num- 
bered amongst its members the Countess de 
Baufiremont, the Marchioness de Saluce, the 
beautiful Brunissende, niece of Cardinal Talley- 
rand, and many other names, illustrious in the 
history of those times. 

Madame de Genlis says that the first literary 
réunions in France owe their origin to these 
meetings. Their formation was a singular feature 
of the time; for at that period Europe was dis- 
tracted by commotion and civil war, and the 
clangour of arms was heard everywhere. But 
women can distract themselves from such things, 
as they can also from the dominion of pain, and 
Frenchwomen of the highest rank and beauty 
contended for the prize of ‘The Golden Violet,’ 
which was given by way of encouragement to 
youthful competitors for the best composition 
either in poetry or prose. But poetry held the 
foremost nor were charades and enigmas 
considered unworthy of notice; and however 
trivial the subjects considered may at first sight 
appear, it must be remembered that the critical 
discussions took place between the chivalrous men 
of the middle ages, and by them the prize was 
awarded. This will explain the pride with which 
Eleanor of Aquitaine says: ‘I speak after my 
fancies, for I am a troubadour, you know, and 
won the violet at Toulouse ; but my voice is 
harsh here, not in tune—a nightingale out of 
season ; for marriage, rose or no rose, has killed 
the golden violet.’ 


A PORTRATT. 


Dark eyes, from which a pure, calm soul looks out ; 
Brown hair, back-braided from a gentle face ; 
Lips ready aye to smile, but slow to pout ;. 
A speech original, yet full of grace ; 
A buoyant walk, as if bright health did guide 
Her tripping feet ; a merry laugh, whose sound 
Makes all the clear air ring ; and at her side 
A faithful worshipper, who with swift bound 
Doth haste away, then quick again is found 
Close to her side, where with a fond caress 
The loving creature nestles to her feet, 
Makes flying passes at her simple dress, 
And follows, flying, all her movements sweet. 
Woman and hound, in truth a gladsome sight, 
Both beautiful, and things of life and light. 


Nor is she frivolous this gleesome girl ; 
Her heart is open to the poor and sad ; 
And the bright smiles that round her lips do curl, 
She uses oft to make the sorrowing glad. 
God bless thee, dear! May life be full of charm 
To thee, who art so fair; may Sorrow fly 
Far from thy steps; and may no rude alarm 
Haunt thy calm dreams nor wait thy pillow nigh, 
Thy presence gladdens earth ; may all things fair 
Be thine own handmaids whilst thou dwellest there ! 
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